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A PAUPER’S PLEA. 


BY JOHN P. GAVIT. 


“Forgive us our debts.”"—The Lord’s Prayer. 


Forgive me, Lord, my countless debt to him 
Who toils for me! 

To all that host who give of life or limb 
To set me free. 


My food, for which Thy bounteous Hand I 
bless, 
Is good to eat, 
But giv’n at last by those who have far less 
And poorer meat. 


My feet are shod by myriad busy hands 
Of maids and men, 

Who go ill-shod, o’er street and field, and sands 
To work again. 


My back is clad by folk in fetid air 
With faces gaunt, 

Who earn far poorer garb than I ‘must’ wear, 
By toil and want. 


What books and learning in the schools I had 
Has now my boy— 

The builders and the printers had been glad 
To share the joy! 


And when I go abroad, these rushing days, 
By ship or train, 

The faithfulness of thousands guards the ways 
O’er hill and plain, 


This warmth, that thaws me from the Winter’s 
chill— 
In midnight holes 
The miners delve in hordes beneath the hill— 
What of their souls? 


A pauper I, before the face of All, 
Kneel now to Thee; 

Thy needy children—yea, I hear their call 
True against me! 


Beneath this load of Debt to Man I bow, 
Long on me laid; 

O shame, in all the worthless years till now, 
So little paid! 


Albany, New York. 


Seventh Year 





Chicago, December, 1902 


A DECADE OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT— 
1893-1902. 


President Charles Zueblin’s Address at the 
Convention of the American League 
for Civic Improvement. 


The last decade has witnessed not only a 
greater development of civic improvement than 
any previous decade, but a more marked ad- 
vance than all the previous history of the 
United States can show. At the beginning of 
this period, the most significant expression of 
civic interest in cities was to be found in the 
first social settlements of New York and Chi- 
cago, in the beginning of the expansion of the 
public school system, in the first struggles to 
transplant the merit system from federal to 
municipal offices, in the preparations for the 
World’s Fair, in the isolated examples of vil- 
lage and town improvement, and in the develop- 
ment of municipal functions, such as street 
paving and lighting, as well as in the first 
attempts at administrative reform, which found 
expression subsequently in the metropolitan 
systems of Boston. The evidences of the edu- 
cation of public opinion are to be found in such 
facts as these: The first American Improve- 
ment Association was that founded at Stock- 
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bridge, Mass., in 1853, while the chief develop- 
ments of village improvement have taken place 
in the last half dozen years. The first public 
baths were established at Boston in 1866; but 
outside of Milwaukee, which established a 
natatorium in 1889, the general movement for 
public baths in this country dates from 1893. 
The initial proposal for a vacation school was 
made in Cambridge in 1872; but the first vaca- 
tion school was established in 1896. The first 
play ground was inaugurated by town vote in 
Brooklyn, Mass., in 1872, but the play ground 
movement dates from the equipment of the 
Charles Bank in Boston in 1892. In 1851 the 
first steps were taken in New York to establish 
Central Park, but the chief park extensions of 
most American cities have been made in the 
last decade. The chief municipal gas and 
electric light plants in American cities were 
inaugurated since 1893. 
THE NEW CIVIC SPIRIT. 

The movement for civic improvement may be 
said to have found a three-fold expression in, 
first, the new civic spirit; second, the train- 
ing of the citizen, and third, the making of the 
city. At the close of the ninth decade of the 
last century, the new civic spirit was finding its 
chief expression in the adoption of certain 
important English social movements which had 
flourished for a number of years across the 
water, chief among which were social settle- 
ments and university extension. The accumu- 
lation of wealth during the eighties, the de- 
velopment of popular education and the in- 
crease of leisure gave an opportunity for the 
performance of public duties such as had not 
seemed to exist to the young American of the 
former generation. Unfamiliar with the du- 
ties of citizenship and social service, the 
altruistic individual of the nineties naturally 
drifted into movements which had received the 
stamp of approval in the older country. These 
movements have grown stronger as the years 
have gone by, in spite of or because of the 
multiplication of other movements; but for a 
time they absorbed the energy of the lovers 
of their kind who were not attracted by the 
familiar charitable organizations or by politics. 
They gave an opportunity also for the expres- 
sion of the American interest in private and 
voluntary organization as distinguished from 
public work, which was supposed to involve 
the odium attached: to the politician. 

EDUCATION OF THE CITIZEN. 

It was not long, however, before the contact 
with working people and the real facts of the 
light of the masses impressed upon the social 





servants the significance of public activities. 
There consequently followed important move- 
ments for democratic education and municipal 
reform, which now constitute the chief factors 
in the training of the citizen. The expansion 
of the school curriculum, the multiplication of 
facilities in the school house, the extension of 
education to adults and to people engaged in 
wage earning occupations, are all comprehended 
within the decade just closing. Nature study, 
manual training, art in the public schools in 
decoration and instruction, gymnasiums, baths 
and play grounds, vacation schools, free lec- 
tures, these are familiar terms: but they were 
virtually unknown to the citizen of 1892. 
Alcng with the development of democratic edu- 
cation there has taken place a most marvelous 
transformation in the conduct of municipal 
affairs. Corrupt as are the American cities 
of to-day in contrast with those of Great 
Britain, they would be scarcely recognized by 
the spoilsmen of the earlg nineties. The first 
conference for good city government was held 
in 18938, followed two years later by the or- 
ganization of the National Municipal League. 
Subsequently there sprang into existence two 
organizations representing municipal officials. 
The legislature of New York granted to the 
metropolis the first elements of the merit sys- 
tem in 1894. Chicago introduced civil service 
reform in the spring of 1895. Many of the 
American cities now have police and fire de- 
partments strictly controlled by civil service 
regulations, and scores of them perform their 
work of street cleaning and scavenging, some 
of them even of street and sewer construction, 
by the employes of the city. 
THE MAKING OF THE CITY. 

The new civic spirit which first found expres- 
sion, and happily continues to find expression, 
in the training of the citizen, finally promises 
to crown its activities by setting the citizens 
to work in the making of the city. Here, 
again, the contributions of the last ten years 
are as notable as al! those which have preceded. 
During that time the chief streets of most 
American cities have received their first good 
paving; street cleaning has been made possible 
as a result of the pioneer efforts of Colonel 
Waring in New York; telegraph and telephone 
wires no longer disfigure the main streets of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and a few 
other cities. The overhead trolley has been 
abolished in Manhattan and Washington. Parks 
and boulevards have multiplied, as have beau- 
tiful public buildings, including public schools 
and libraries. During the past decade, accord- 
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ing to Mr. Herbert Putnam, “There have been 
erected or begun five library buildings costing 
over a million dollars each, whose aggregate 
cost will have exceeded fifteen million dollars 
(Library of Congress $6,400,000, Boston $2,500,- 
000, Chicago $2,000,000, New York $2,500,000, 
Columbia $1,250,000, Pittsburg $1,200,000), and 
various others each of which will represent 
an expenditure of over a hundred thousand to 
seven hundred thousand dollars each, while 
buildings costing from five thousand to one 
hundred thousand dollars now dot the coun- 
try.” The decoration of public buildings on a 
scale comparable to European accomplishment 
has been successfully undertaken in the Boston 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, the 
Appellate Building in New York, the Baltimore 
Court House, the Cincinnati City Hall and else- 
where. Many other individual attempts at the 
improvement and beautifying of towns and 
cities contribute to the greatest of recent civic 
achievements, the co-ordination of various ef- 
forts in a comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment of modern communities. Once more we 
go back to the date 1893 for the first of these 
great accomplishments, the Chicago World’s 
Fair. For the first time in the history of 
universal expositions, a comprehensive plan for 
buildings and grounds on a single scale was 
projected and happily accomplished by the co- 
operative effort of the chief architects, land- 
scape architects and sculptors of America. The 
contrast between the white city of Chicago and 
the black city of Chicago was no greater than 
that between the old conception of the city 
beautiful and the new. Coincident with this 


great architectural triumph was the establish-, 


ment of the Metropolitan park system of Bos- 
ton, the most notable municipal undertaking 
in the history of American cities. Within eight 
years what was a dream of one man was more 
than realized for the benefit of more than a 
million people. The Metropolitan park system 
of Boston, comprising play grounds, city parks, 
rural parks, including forest, hills, river banks, 
and sea shore 
of the great co-operative scheme of Metro- 
politan Boston. The district within eleven 
miles of the State House in Boston united for 
the mutual advantage of all the communities 
in the provision of water, the disposition of 
sewage, for rapid transit and 
four great metropolitan commissions. 
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The ad- 
ministrative problems have not been entirely 
solved, but the conception of a comprehensive 
plan has received an emphasis even beyond that. 
of the Chicago White City. Most recently this 
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idea has had confirmation in what are known 
as the “Harrisburg Plan” and the “Improve- 
ment of Washington.” The Harrisburg League’ 
for mutual improvements projected a plan for 
the employment of expert advice with regard 
to the city’s water supply, the sewerage system, 
parks, boulevards, play grounds and street pav- 
ing. The society provided the funds, amounting 
to over $10,000, for the employment of these 
experts and the conduct of the campaign which 
resulted in the election of worthy officials and 
the passage of a referendum vote. authorizing 
the issue of over a million dollars in bonds. 
The Harrisburg Plan is a model of scientific 
method and enthusiastic citizenship, but it has 
a worthy rival as a spectacular accomplishment 
in the improved plans for Washington. 

The magnificent plan of L’Enfant, approved 
by George Washington, is responsible for the 
Capital City’s being one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world, but the failure to take 
advantage of all the elemeuts of that plan or 
to be consistent with its beginnings, makes 
necessary the commission of to-day, L’Enfant’s 
plan, in brief, took into consideration the 
topography and the supposed necessity of a 
water approach to the city, and then located 
the streets on the plan of two sets of wheel 
spokes laid on a gridiron with the Capitol 
as one hub and the President’s house as the 
other. Along the axles of these two buildings 
was projected apart and they were to be con- 
nected directly by a broad street, Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The other public buildings were also 
to be appropriately grouped. 

Even the fundamental features of this scheme 
have not been held sacred by their builders. 
The vista of the White House along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue has been obscured by the Treas- 
ury and State Department buildings; curious 
and unsightly edifices have been erected along 
the Mall; the Washington monument, which 
should have stood at the junction of the axes 
of the two main buildings, occupies a_ site 
unpardonable in its isolation one hundred feet 
south from the axis of the Capitol, and several 
hundred feet east of the axis from the White 
House; the Pennsylvania railway has been al- 
lowed to cross the Mall at grade; and to men- 
tion but one other incongruity, last but not 
least, the Library of Congress has been so 
located that its dome diverts attention from 
the all important majesty of the Capitol. 

The recommendations of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the establishment of the 
yovernment at Washington, will fire the en- 
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thusiasm of all who read them. The subject 
has since been exhaustively studied by the new 
commission. They point out possibilities still 
latent in Washington, and the influence which 
their realization would have on the other cities 
of the country is immeasurable. The construc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament in London, 
on the Gothic model, though not an unqualified 
success, was the most important architectural 
event of the nineteenth century in Great 
Britain, and led to the revival of the minor 
arts as well. Even greater service will be 
rendered the cities of the United States when 
the noble plan of 1’Enfant, projected at the be- 
ginning of the last century, shall be reincor- 
porated in the best expression of the new 
century, happily now assured by the appoint- 
ment of the present excellent commission, 
Messrs. Daniel H. Burnham, Chas. F. McKin, 
Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., and Augustus St. 
Gaudens. The proposed improvements of the 
lake front in Cleveland and Chicago, the boule- 
vard scheme for St. Louis, the great concep- 
tion of a united park system taking in the 
multitude of beautiful lakes about St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, all testify to the growing 
appreciation of comprehensive schemes for 
improvement. The same tendencies are in 
evidence in the plans for rural improvement 
such as those of the Massachusetts trustees of 
public reservations, the Essex County, New 
Jersey Park Commission, the State Control of 
the Palisades, the National Parks in Wyoming, 
Colorado, California, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. 
A NATIONAL UNIFICATION OF IMPROVEMENT FORCES. 
The beginning of the new century finds ideals 
and concrete accomplishments so far advanced 
that for the first time the public is ready for 
a national organization to represent and co- 
ordinate these interests. The American League 
for Civic Improvement would have been sadly 
premature in 1893. It is hardly appreciated 
even in 1902, but the friendly response from 
every state in the Union and from Canada, 
from city, town, village and rural district, 
from men, women, and children, from public 
official and private citizens, from _ practical 
workers, writers, teachers and dreamers, all 
point to the necessity of a unification of im- 
provement forces throughout the land. We be- 
lieve the brief experience of four years of 
pioneer effort with inadequate financial support 
and notable sacrifices on the part of the leading 
workers sufficient to warrant*the claim that the 
American League for Civic Improvement has 
outlined a satisfactory plan for our co-opera- 
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tion. Whether it shall be the organization 
honored with the mission of carrying out this 
plan will be determined by the next few years 
of effort. In any case it is my privilege to 
testify that a year’s association with the leaders 
in this organization gives me confidence in 
believing that the work they have done will 
lead to one of che most significant advances in 
the public life of America. 


St. Paul Convention of American League for 
Civic Improvement. 








BY E. G. ROUIZAHN, FIELD SECRETARY. 
“This is a sublime movement, and it is bound 
to succeed.” Thus did Archbishop Ireland 
characterize the movement towards higher 
ideals in all “that pertains to the city, citizen- 
ship and the citizen.” 

These strong words found interesting war- 
rant in the evident enthusiasm and deep- 
seated convictions of the speakers and audi- 
ences, at the annual meeting of the American 
League for Civic Improvement held in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, September 24-26. 

The occasion was described by a St. Paul 
daily as having assembled “a small body of 
men and women with large ideas. In each of 
the delegates present at the opening session 
there appeared to be vested a great fund of ex- 
ecutive force. ” 

Again, an editorial writer in The Pioneer 
Press urged that “the particular value” of the 
League “is in emphasizing the interdepend- 
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ence of the various movements for civic bet- 
terment and in uniting the forces that are 
behind these movements. The phases of mu- 
nicipal activity are so various and there is such 
a diversity of tastes and inclinations that ob- 
jects which appeal to one set of public-spirited 
citizens as of prime importance do not arouse 
the activity of another set, * * * And all 
these matters, political, social, commercial, 
esthetic and humanitarian, are so closely 
related to one another and so dependent on 
one another that they are really only subdi- 
visions of a great and rapidly spreading move- 
ment—the effort to secure honest, efficient and 
intelligent municipal government in American 
cities, to the end that they may be safer, more 
convenient, more comfortable and in every 
way better to live in.” 

By bringing together the leading spirits of 
these diverse interests the conventions of the 
American League for Civic Improvement tend 
towards that coherence which gives added 
power and permanency to all the factors in 
the nation-wide movement. 

VARIED INTERESTS REPRESENTED 

SPEAKERS. 


BY MANY 


The list of speakers who addressed the re- 
cent gathering evidences that it was in truth 
a “clearing house” gathering. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelly, of the National Consumers’ League; 
E. J. Parker, of the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association; Dr. Justus Ohage, of the St. 
Paul Health Department; Dr. Ida C. Bender, 
of the Buffalo Public Schools; Mrs. W. E. D. 
Seott, of the Eastern Conference of Public Edu- 
cation Associations; Mrs. Louis Marion McCall 
and Earle Layman, of the St. Louis Civic Im- 
provement League; O. McG. Howard, of the 
Farm, Field and Fireside; Mrs. Martin Sher- 
man, of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association; Miss Mary 
E. J. Coulter; Geo. Weilbrecht, of the St. Paul 
Mechanic Arts High School; Edward W. Bemis, 
of the Cleveland Water Works; Charles Zueblin, 
of the University of Chicago; W. W. Folwell, 
of the University of Minnesota; C. M. Loring, 
of the Minnesota State Forestry Association; 
Miss M. Eleanor Tanant, of Louisville Neigh- 
borhood House; Dwight Heald Perkins, of Chi- 
cago Special Park Commission; H. A. Board- 
man, of the St. Paul Commercial Club; Scott 
Brown, of the Chautauqua Institution; Louis 
E. Van Norman, of Home and Flowers; Thomas 
E. Hill, of Duluth. 

Judge W. W. 
Omaha Woman's Club; 
of the Oakcliff, Texas, 


Slabaugh, representing the 
Mrs. E. P. Turner, 
Improvement League; 


D. J. Thomas, of the Chautauqua .Press; 
Mrs. Conde Hamilton, of the St. Paul Wo- 
man’s Civic League; Charles Mulford Rob- 


inson, of the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association; Rev. Marie Jenny, of Des Moines; 
Archbishop Ireland; O. S. B. Green, of the Min- 


nesota College of Agriculture, presented reports 
and addresses. 

Mrs. E. B. Heard, of the Carnegie Travelling 
Libraries 


of Georgia; Albert Kelsey, of the 


| 
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Architectural League of America; Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, of University of Michigan, and 
others, sent papers and greetings. 


TYPICAL CITY AND COUNTRY MOVEMENTS. 

Mrs. Louis Marion McCall’s paper upon 
“Improvement Organization in St. Louis,” re- 
vealed a fascinating story of actual achieve- 
ment in a great city, the fourth in size in our 
country. The business-like methods of the St. 
Louis League may well be adopted in numerous 
other cities. The American League of Civic 
Improvement plans to elaborate the practical 
application of Mr. Butterfield’s theme, ‘“The 
federation of rural social forces,” an idea fa- 
miliar to readers of THE Commons. 

The practical program of the convention, 
supplemented by numerous smaller confer- 
ences, served to crystallize ideas and plans for 
the new year of propaganda and activity. 

The convention recommended the establish- 
ment of a model school garden as a feature of 
the proposed “model” city and farm exhibits 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 

By resolution the convention endorsed the 
adoption of a method of instruction in civic 
improvement by the public schools. 

The intention of enlarging the section coun- 
cils emphasized the League’s service in claim- 
ing the co-operation of experts and authorities. 
The decision of the Executive Board to form 
city and state councils indicates the increasing 
efficiency of this organization as a federation 
agency. 

HEADQUARTERS REMOVED TO CHICAGO. 

The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of the following representative executive 
board: President, J. Horace McFarland, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; First Vice-President, Edmund J. 
James, Evanston, Ill.; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Third Vice-President, General William J. Pal- 
mer, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Treasurer, Mor- 
ton D. Hull, Chicago,; Recording Secretary, O. 
McG. Howard, Chicago; Field Secretary, E. G. 
Routzahn, Dayton, Ohio; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Charles Zueblin, University of Chicago; 
Edwin L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio; Frank Chapin 
Bray, Chicago; Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, Princeton, 
N. J.; Mrs. Conde Hamlin, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Albert Kelsey, Philadelphia; Mrs. Perey ‘V. 
Pennybacker, Austin, Texas; Clement Stude- 
baker, South Bend, Ind. 

The choice of these officers accompanied the 
decision to remove headquarters to Chicago, 
thus adding the first national organization to 
the increasing array of Chicago’s social ma- 
chinery. 
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The greater facilities of the Chicago head- 
quarters, which will include up-town and down- 
town offices and a civic improvement library, 
the personnel and geographical distribution of 
its officers and executive board, testify to the 
growing importance of the League and its pur- 
pose to serve as a clearing-house for all the 
allied interests of civic improvement. 

The executive headquarters are now defi- 
nitely located at 5711 Kimbark Avenue in con- 
junction with the offices of the Chautauqua 
Institution and the editorial offices of The 
Chautauquan, This location is a recognition of 
the complementary relations between the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York, 
and American League for Civic Improvement. 
The leaders of these two movements—the one 
formed to promote individual and community 
search for culture and knowledge, the other de- 
signed to arouse and organize social forces for 
actual achievement—have discovered a vital 
“community of interests.” 

The down-town office of the League, at 1303 
Chamber of Commerce Building (Telephone 
Main, 3591), will afford a place for appoint- 
ments and immediate access to the leaders of 
the movement. Both city and out of town 
friends of the movement are invited to visit 
either of the offices and to make freest possible 
use of the same. z 


Our City and County Improvement Societies’ 
Conference. 


BY MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT. 

The Conference of Cook County Improve- 
ment Societies, held at Fullerton Hall on Sat- 
urday, November 22d, brought together an 
audience which, if not altogether satisfactory 
in point of numbers, was entirely so as repre- 
senting the varied civic interests of the county. 

A notable feature was the predominance of 
men at each of the three sessions, the club 
women and the public school teacher being 
mainly conspicuous by absence. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin presided at the morn- 
ing session, which was occupied by reports 
from the different organizations of work either 
already accomplished or outlined for future 
accomplishment. Mr. Dwight-Perkins pre- 
sented a resolution looking to the unification 
of all Improvement Societies of Cook County. 
In the discussion which followed and which 
was continued at the luncheon tables, there 
developed the usual diversity of opinion as to 
the feasibility of the project. 

The resolution was carried and a committee 
appointed by the chair to take the necessary 
steps to carry out its provisions. 
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The afternoon session—with Mrs. Orville T. 
Bright in the chair—was devoted to the subject 
of school extension. Dr. Henry Leipziger, su- 
pervisor of the Municipal Lecture Course in 
New York City, delivered a most stirring and 
delightful address descriptive of the “complete 
education” work in that city. During the sum- 
mer of 1901-1902 the Board of Education ex- 
pended $125,000 of the people’s money on 
vacation schools and playgrounds, the average 
daily attendance being 150,000. In the vacation 
schools were taught basketry, carpentry, leather- 
work, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, crochet- 
ing, knitting, drawing and painting, embroid- 
ery, chair-caning, cooking, nursing, housekeep- 
ing, Venetian ironwork, whittling, cardboard 
construction, fret-sawing and other forms of 
manual training. 

In the evenings band concerts were given on 
the roof playgrounds of seven large public 
school buildings and were so largely attended, 
not only by children, but by the mothers, often 
with babies in their arms, that this feature 
will be extended another year. Adult educa 
tion finds a place in the New York public 
school system. Last year a series of free lec- 
tures and concerts were attended by over three- 
quarters of a million people, chiefly fathers and 
mothers from the tenements. 

Several school buildings are kept open in the 
evenings as play centers all the year round. 
Here the children play games or are given 
books to read or have debating societies, ali 
under the charge of a competent overseer. 
And all this is in addition to the regular even- 
ing schools. 

No brief summary can do justice to Dr. 
Leipziger’s address. When he had finished his 
account of this work so great, so noble and 
at the same time so wise, so sensible and prac- 
tical no citizen was there of the “complacent 
city” to raise his voice for Chicago. Rev. R. 
A. White, who led the discussion, voiced the 
feeling of the audience when he expressed a 
sentiment of humiliation that our great city 
of the middle west should be so completely 
distanced by her eastern rival in this best of 
civie works. 

Informal discussion turned toward the edu- 
eation bill now being prepared by the Civic 
Federation, and a resolution was adopted urg- 
ing the authors of the bill to so frame it that 
it should give legal authority to the Chicago 
Board of Education to open the school build- 
ings as social centers as well as for “school 
purposes.” 

The evening session had for its chairman 
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Mr. John Wela. Two most interesting ad- 
dresses were given. The first, by Mr. Horace 
MacFarland, was illustrated with stereopticon 
views and gave an account of the work of a 
few enterprising and loyal citizens of Harris- 
burg, Pa., in suppressing ugliness and creating 


beauty in that city. The second, by Mr. 
Dwight Perkins, presented “An Architect’s 
Dream of Chicago.” 

Altogether the series of meetings should 


have been of keen interest to Chicago people 
generally. It is a matter for regret that more 
were not present. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that these conferences have become an- 
nual affairs and doubtless the great success of 
this program will induce a better attendance 
another year. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN HAMBURG, 
GERMANY. 


By A. WESTENHOLTZ. 


The Hamburg University Settlement was 
started very quietly and on a small scale in 
July, 1901, under the name of “Volksheim.” 
The impulse was given separately by a num- 
ber of people not over 30 years of age, who 
hearing the one about the other, joined in open- 
ing the work. These people were partly influ- 
enced by London ideas, partly by a movement 
soing on at German universities for students to 
volunteer for the poor relief, and for the pub- 
lic popular lectures being held in Berlin. The 
Hamburg Settlement has practically left out 
all university extension ideas. They do not 


even have evening classes, the opportunities 
for instruction being abundant in western 
Germany and the Volks-Schulen very good. 


The chief aim of the settlement people is to 
bring together those that one day will have 
important relations in government or business 
with the laboring class; to give the former an 
opportunity of seeing with their own eyes the 
conditions in which the average worker lives, 
see his surroundings and get acquainted with 
his conceptions of government, socialism, labor, 
wealthy people and of the world in general. 
The bulk of the Hamburg workingmen belong 
to the Social Democratic party, that has a very 
strong hold over them, although none but a 
comparatively small number are real conscious 
and professed socialists. There was much talk 
at first of the Settlement intending to pro- 
pitiate the hatred of the laboring to the wealthy 
class. That, of course, is an imposibility, as 
this hatred has not arisen from a revolutionary 
agitation, as many of the rich used to believe. 
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One can only bring to people what is really 
lacking, and that in the first place is some 
good and cheap enjoyment, a social and @&s- 
thetic center for the neighborhood. Besides 
that the Settlement has tried to remove as 
much as possible all prejudices. The Hamburg 
society considers only those of the workers, 
while the inner .circle of Settlement people 
consider the enlightening of the “upper ten” 
on this subject not only easier but, perhaps, 
more necessary, too! 

Although the money for the work is to a 
great extent given by distinctly “conservative” 
and “aristocratic” people, still this very circle 
of society will strongly object to the idea of 
any condescending attitude toward the workers. 
This is due to the fact that the money-giving 
people are mostly the fathers or other near 
relations of the progressive younger genera- 
tion, and still further to the fact that the hon- 
orary president, who patronizes Volksheim, 
is a manufacturer, and for some time a Ham- 
burg senator, who is himself doing much social 
work among the workingmen of his factory. 
The Social Democrats have partly been ap- 
peased; they just remain neutral, seeing there 
is a very free spirit ruling in Volksheim. Still 
the Settlements have to be very careful. So, 
for instance, they have entered in their statutes 
a paragraph excluding all systematic political, 
social-political or religious propagandism, the 
latter being particularly feared in Germany. 

The enterprises of Volksheim include a read- 
ing-room, providing all classes of newspapers 
and a small library, although there is hardly 
any demand for a library that lends the books 
for home use, which is done by another insti- 
tution of the city. Twice a week they open 
an information office, where all difficulties and 
questions concerning bad landlords, testaments, 
things concerning law, where to get some sub- 
sidy, labor, insurance (Imperial German), 
may be sought. There are weekly club evenings 
for mutual instruction and discussion on sci- 
entific or other subjects. 

One day is chess evening, Settlementists and 
customers of the House joining in this and 
other table games. Every Sunday there is an 
entertainment, for which an admission fee of 
two and a half cents is charged, or a concert. 
It is the only thing the people have to pay for. 
There is difficulty to get the grown up workers 
into the Settlement, as they are very tired at 
night and prefer being with their family. The 
favorite enterprise of the Volksheim men are 
the boys’ clubs that meet on Sunday afternoon 
and evening to play table games, read and get 
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a lecture on some subject of interest or im- 
portance. Besides they have their gymnastics 
(Turner), weekly courses in stenography, Eng- 
lish and other branches. The boys that belong 
to the club are of a somewhat higher class. 
This boys’ work is the best—furnishes the best 
opportunity for bringing together the grown- 
up laborers and their families with the Set- 
tlement people. 

It is still to be said that Volksheim does not 
deal with the “slums.” Its chief object being 
to affiliate the real average workingmen and 
the Social Democrats. The slum work is not 
needed half as badly as it is in England, for 
instance, being done by the government poor 
relief and private charity organizations, as well 
as missions. Perhaps some day the Settlement 
will start a boys’ club in that part of the city. 

Volksheim has not got a house of its own 
nor hardly any residents. The young gentle- 
men and ladies, as well as the older gentlemen 
that gathered around the work, lecturing and 
giving information, just come over to the block 
quarter when it is their turn. A small number 
of them are to be found daily in the Volks- 
sheim rooms, who go to stay in that quarter 
for a few weeks. They just have a room or two 
in the neighborhood of one of the Volksheim 
Settlements. The Gesellschaft Volksheim pays 
a secretary, or better to say, gives a fellowship 
to some learned social-economist, who carries 
out and manages all the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. 


Starr Centre Penny Lunch Club. 
BY PHILIP B. WHELPLEY, DIRECTOR IN CHARGE. 


The Neighborhood Work that has been known 
for many years as the Starr Centre, situated in 
the Seventh Ward, Philadelphia, has recently 
been consolidated and is now under a director- 
in-charge. 

Special effort is made to reach the colored 
population, which is very large in this vicinity. 
Co-operative clubs for the purpose of securing 
staple household articles have proved to be 
an excellent method of holding the interest of 
the colored people, and through the agency of 
these clubs ways have been opened for their 
social and educational betterment. 

The harmful effects of poor foods are vividly 
demonstrated to settlement and neighborhood 
workers in all branches of their work, and the 
necessity of imparting to their neighbors the 
importance of good food and the knowledge of 
how and what to buy is forcibly borne in upon 
them. 

To enlist the interest of parents in the food 


question the Starr Centre of Philadelphia has 
instituted a Penny Lunch. These lunches are 
earefully prepared at the Centre and sold in 
the school yards at recess time. The Penny 
Lunch consists of: 

FOR ONE CENT. 

Two slices of bread with apple butter, one 
slice of ginger cake, one bun, one currant cake, 
one slice of white cake. 

A FEW RESULTS. 

Professor Atwater gives as a standard for 
one-fourth day’s ration for children between 
two and six years (kindergarten age), the 
following: 

Proteid. Fat. Carby. Calories. 
13.7 gr. 10 gr. 50 er. 355 

We were able to furnish: 

Bread sandwich: weight, 2 0z.; cost, .0026; 
proteid, 5.43 gr.; fat, .90 gr.; carby. 31.25 gr.; 
calories, 158.50. 

Gingerbread: weight, 2144 0z.; cost, .0056; 
proteid, 3.42 gr.; fat, .92 gr.; carby., 38.26 egr.; 
calories, 179.48. 

Currant cake: weight, 2%, 0z.; cost, .0064; 
proteid, 3.72 gr.; fat, 1.76 gr.; carby., 36.30 gr.; 
calories, 180. 

A few words from the first annual report: 

“The words philanthropy and charity to-day 
have such a different meaning from the same 
terms in the past that we look about us for 
other ways of expressing the new idea. In their 
origin these words had a beauty and power 
which no longer is theirs, but in the growing 
insight into the needs of those whom we call 
“the poor” we are struggling to restore their 
old significance. To-day, in the present, so 
alive with promise, if not with fulfillment, the 
question is asked, how may we best strive to- 
gether to meet the needs of the needy? And 
the answer comes, not in words, but in patient, 
intelligent, persistent daily effort, an answer 
often without apparent result, but never futile. 

FOOD OF THE POORER CLASSES. 

“In 1889 a member of the Starr Centre com- 
mittee, in visiting the neighboring homes, was 
deeply impressed with the fact that an intelli- 
gent knowledge as to the selection and prepa- 
ration of foods would save the money of the 
people daily, to say nothing of their health. 
Cooking classes were, naturally enough, the first 
expression of this anxiety, and so, for two 
years, these were carried on.” Penny Lunches 
have been served to five schools and eight play 
grounds. 

The teachers are very willing to co-operate 
and do all they can to encourage the children 
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to buy the Starr Centre lunches in preference 
to the wretched candy and deleterious pastry 
that is sold in the neighborhood. Their names 
and addresses are secured, their homes are 
visited and the parents are instructed as far 
as possible regarding the selection of food, and 
what is perhaps of even more importance, the 
cooking of it. The working man, according to 
recent reports, spends more than half of his 
earnings for food. This cannot be entirely 
the result of the prevailing high prices—cook- 
ing, or, rather, the lack of it, must play a 
large part in bringing about this ratio. Prof. 
Atwater, in one of his interesting reports ‘on 
food economy, says: “We are guilty of serious 
errors in our cooking. We waste a great deal 
of fuel in the preparation of our food, and even 
then a great deal of the food is badly cooked. 
A reform in these methods of cooking is one 
of the economic demands of our time.” 

Readers of Tne Commons will remember an 
article in the August number descriptive of the 
Starr Centre Co-operative Coal Club. It may 
be of interest to them to know that the Coal 
Club was able to supply the members with 
coal at $5.75 per ton through the strike period, 
up to September 20th, when hard wood was 
substituted with occasional small portions of 
coal—at normal rates. 

This strike period has been bridged over by 
the club so far without physical suffering or 
financial loss to its members. 


Men are like rivers; the water is the same in 
each, and alike in all; but every river is nar- 
row here, is more rapid there, here slower, 
there broader, now clear, now cold, now dull, 
now warm. It is the same with men. Every 
man carries in himself the germs of every 
human quality, and sometimes one manifests 
itself, sometimes another, and the man often 
becomes unlike himself, while still remaining 
the same man.—From ‘1olstoy’s “Resurrection.” 


Men think there are circumstances in which 
one may deal with human beings without love; 
and there are no such circumstances. One may 
deal with things without love; one may cut 
down trees, make bricks, hammer iron, without 
love; but you cannot deal with men without it, 
just as one cannot deal with bees without be- 
ing careful. If you deal carelessly with bees 
you will injure them, and will yourself be in- 
jured. And so with men. It cannot be other- 
wise, because natural love is the fundamental 
law of human life—From Tolstoy’s “Resur- 
rection.” 





ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
Mary Krnesspury SIMKHOVITCH, 


26 Jones Street, New York City. 


Municipal Adoption of Trained Nurse Service 
for Schools, 

The experiment of placing trained nurses in 
the public school service of New York City, 
which was reported in the last number of THE 
Commons, has proved so successful that the 
service has been adopted by the municipality 
and henceforth the city will pay the salaries 
of the school nurses. 

Miss Rogers has received a badge from the 
Board of Health in recognition of her con- 
nection with the department. Other nurses 
will be appointed as soon as possible, that all 
of the schools in the crowded quarters may be 
covered. 

During the month of October Miss Rogers 
had 264 school patients, made 137 visits in the 
homes, and gave 893 first aid treatments. 


Sunday Concerts in the Puhlic Schools. 

Sunday, November 9th, was a day of peculiar 
interest, and deserves to be remembered as 
having witnessed a historic event. On the 
West Side of the city, between Ninth and 
Tenth avenues, a schoolhouse was opened on 
Sunday for the use of the people of the neigh- 
borhood. The West Side Civic Club, an or- 
ganization composed of young men living in 
the district, had succeeded in securing the use 
of this school for a public concert. The mat- 
ter of opening the schools on Sundays has 
been in the air for a long time, and it has at 
last become a reality. 

Although the matter had not been widely ad- 
vertised, a large audience gathered. Fathers 
and mothers with whole families came in. 
The Board of Education furnished the light 
and heat and gave permission to use the build- 
ing. The Civic Club paid the janitor and also 
the incidental expenses of ~ programs, and 
through an auxiliary committee of their 
friends from uptown, had secured the music, 
all of which was volunteered. 

There is to be a series of six Sunday after- 
noon musicales, at the end of which time it is 
hoped that the Board of Education will grant 
the Civic Club the priviiege of continuing the 
concerts through the winter. Mr. Burlingham, 
president of the Board of Education, said that 
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no particular privilege had been granted, that 
the schoolhouses belonged to the people and 
the people had a right to use them. 

The musical selections were all of a rather 
simple character and bright in nature. Many 
of them, however, were chosen from the classi- 
cal composers, and intermingled with popular 
airs. The audience was not only large but 
enthusiastic, and a great movement, which it 
is hoped will spread to all parts of the city, 
has been fairly and happily launched. 





Work Room at St. Rose Settlement. 

St. Rose’s Settlement, 323 East 65th street, 
has opened a workroom for women. The object 
is to provide employment for those who are 
unable by reason of family cares, delicate 
health or advanced age, to work all day, and 
who must often support not only themselves 
but also a family of small children or an in- 
valid husband or parent. 

Orders are taken for all kinds of plain and 
fine sewing, darning, mending, binding skirts, 
cleaning and mending gloves and lace, marking 
linen binding rugs, hemming towels, sheets 
and napkins, making ladies’ and children’s un- 
derclothing, etc. A competent directress super- 
intends the work. Special attention is given 
to the sanitary conditions under which the 
work is done. The reports of the Board of 
Health are received daily at the Settlement 
and the houses from which the women come 
are frequently visited. 


Warren Goddard House. 

The Friendly Aid Society invited the friends 
of its work to the Warren Goddard House, 
264-248 East 34th street, on November 24th, to 
celebrate the raising of the debt and to accept 
the tablet memorial of the first president, 
Warren Norton Goddard. An informal recep- 
tion followed, to introduce Miss Leggett, the 
new head worker. 

Manhattan Trade School for Girls. 

A school for training girls for the skilled 
handwork required in trades employing women 
will open Nov. Ist, 1902, at 233 West 14th St., 
New York City. It will be called the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls. Training of 
this character is not receiving sufficient atten- 
tion in the United States. This school is the 
result of many months of careful investigation 
and discussion on the part of a number of men 
and women well acquainted with the conditions 
under which working girls live, and also with 


the demands of certain trades for an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. 

Workers are overcrowding the unskilled 
parts of trades where the wages are small and 
even declining, while trade itself is suffering 
for the need of well-trained helpers. A com- 
plete investigation of those trades requiring 
expert handwork was made by this committee. 
The opinions of employers, organized labor and 
the workers, were sought by them. Institutions 
offering training in handwork were inspected, 
and the conclusion was reached that courses 
of trade instruction to meet the needs both of 
trade and labor, though not lacking, are inade- 
quate to the need. They do fit hundreds for 
earning a livelihood, but fail to reach the great 
class of workers who enter some line of trade 
work as soon as the compulsory school years 
are completed. Such girls are not skilled in 
handwork, nor are they usually able to select 
work best adapted to their talents. They must 
take the first position that offers, with small 
prospect of change to more congenial occupa- 
tion. As there is no regular apprentice system, 
they gain their experience as best they can, 
generally taking several years to become expert 
in work which might be easily learned in half 
the time if the instruction were regular and 
adequate. The factory, the operating room and 
dressmaking establishment claim a vast ma- 
jority of these girls. The families from which 
they come cannot afford to have them non- 
supporting when the compulsory school years 
are over. The problem of living is too vital 
for them even to make a temporary sacrifice 
for a future economic gain. 

The desire of the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls is to reach the very poor who are 
obliged to earn their living. Free instruction 
will be offered and a system of scholarships, 
amounting to one hundred dollars a year, has 
been provided that each girl may receive the 
amount which she would probably earn in her 
first year of factory work; she will thus be 
able to avail herself of the benefit of this 
instruction. The school is making every effort 
to obtain students who are really deserving. 
Public school principals, supervisors of hand- 
work, settlement leaders and neighborhood 
workers have been appealed to for lists. of 
girls who should be offered such instruction. 

The investigations of the various trades have 
enabled the school to decide on certain courses 
of work which will prepare for trades which 
are now in need of workers, and which pay 
good salaries. The selection for the first year 
will be those branches of industry which use 
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the needle, the paste-brush and the sewing 
machine. 
numerous attendant lines of development. The 
first classes to begin will be, probably, sewing, 
labeling, photograph mounting, box making, 
machine operating, and designing. From these 
beginnings other trades will open out as the 
pupils’ talents will direct. Bright girls will 
be given the opportunity of advance into more 
skilled lines as quickly as possible. The ob- 
ject is to develop in each student the highest 
technical skill of which she is capable, while, 
at the same time, making her an intelligent 
worker and a high-minded, helpful woman. 
The courses of handwork will be supplemented 
therefore with other training, such as drawing 
and color work, business forms and methods, 
English, and practical courses in a knowledge 
of the development and needs of special trades. 
The future work in each of the courses has yet 
to be determined; the school holds itself in 
readiness to continue its classes into expert 
work of several years’ duration if the students 
desire or need it. Other branches of trade will 
receive attention later. They are now under 
consideration. 

The problems confronting such a school are 
large, but the solution is greatly needed in 
education, as well as in life. The board of 
management are. careful thinkers and active 
doers of tried experience. They will study the 
problem as the work opens out. They desire to 
build up a school which may be fitted to the 
needs of American workwomen and American 
trade conditions. Mary Scuenck WoonMan, 

NOTE. 

The director of the school is Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, who is also director of Do- 
mestic Art Department, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. She has been connected 
with this work for eleven years, and has 
studied the subject from many sides in the 
United States and in Europe. She has made a 
personal investigation of trades employing 
women. 

The principal of the school, Miss S. R. M. 
Miller of Minneapolis, has been identified with 
educational work for many years; her judg- 
ment is ripe and her organizing power of a 
high order. 


The officers are: President, Miss Virginia 
Potter; vice-presidents, Mrs. Theodore Hell- 
man, Mrs. Henry Ollesheimer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Felix Adler, Ph. D.. John Graham 
Brooks; treasurer, J. G. Phelps Stokes; secre- 
tary, John L. Elliott, Ph. D.; assistant secre- 
tary, Miss Louise B. Lockwood. 
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COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION, 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 
President: KATHARINE CoMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 
Vice President: HeLen Cuapwick Ranp THAyER 
(Mrs. Lucius H, Thayer), Portsmouth, N. HW 
Secretary: Saran GraAwHAM Tomkins, 1904 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 
Treasurer: Este CLEws Parsons (Mrs. Herbert 
Parsons), 112 East 85th St., New York City. 
Fifth Member: UWELEN ANNAN SCRIBNER (Mrs. 
Arthur H. Scribner), 10 West 48rd St. New 
York City. 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON SUB-CHAPTERS. 
Chairman; Lovtsr B, Lockwoon, 441 Park Ave. 
New York. 
LOCAL COMMITTEES, 
Boston—Bertha Scripture, Chairman, Lincoln, 
Mass. 
Philadelphia—Isabel L. Vanderslice, Chairman, 
436 Stafford Street, Germantown, Pa. 
SETTLEMENTS. 
New York City—95 Rivington Street, 
Philadelphia—453 Christian Street. 
Boston—91 Tyler Street (Denison ITouse). 


EpITED FOR THE ASSOCIATION BY 
CAROLINE WILLIAMSON MONTGOMERY, 
5548 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 





Fall [Meeting of the College Settlements 
Association. 
HeLp Av 483 CHRISTIAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OcTOBER 25, 1902. 

In the absence of the president, the vice- 
president, Mrs. Thayer, called the meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock. The roll was called, show- 
ing a total of twenty-one members present. 

The following changes in the board were 
reported: Miss Emily S. Brown (Wellesley, 
1904) to succeed Miss Tomkins, Miss Dolly 
Tannahill (Smith, 1904) to succeed Miss 
Weeden, Miss Frederica Le Fevre (Bryn 
Mawr, 1905) to succeed Miss Cornelia Camp- 
bell, Miss Emily Richardson (Radcliffe, 1904) 
to succeed Miss Boyd, Miss Katharine Green 
(Packer, 1904) to succeed Miss” Lethbridge, 
Miss Frances Kerr (Woman’s College of Balti- 
more) succeeds Miss Hendrix; Miss Mary R. 
Drury, of Bristol, R. I., will take up the work 
of Miss Emily Lovett Eaton, Radcliffe Alumnae 
Elector. 

The resignation of Mrs. E. Kent Hubbard 
as non-collegiate elector was reported to the 
board. 

Miss Williams, of Newark, N. J., was elected 
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to fill the place made vacant by Mrs. Hubbard’s 
resignation. 

The chief items of interest in the report of 
the standing committee were in regard to the 
fire at Mount Serf, the summer home of the 
New York Settlement, where some of the barns 
were destroyed by lightning last July, and in 
regard to the question of the Manila Settle- 
ment. 

It has been proposed that the College Settle- 
ments Association take under its care the new 
settlement in Manila, which is to form part of 
the work of Bishop Brent and his corps of 
helpers. Miss Margaret Waterman, a graduate 
of Wellesley College, who was for some time a 
resident of Denison House, and who has long 
been closely connected with Boston settlement 
work, has gone to take charge of the settle- 
ment this fall. No action was taken upon the 
matter at this meeting. 

After the reading of the reports of the 
electoral board and of the treasurer (both 
will appear in full in the annual report soon 
to be issued), Miss Lockwood, who had to leave 
on an early train, presented the report of the 
standing committee on sub-chapters, which 
showed a total of forty sub-chapters now in 
existence and the movement still making good 
progress. 

Miss Lockwood, as chairman also of the 
committee on sub-chapter finances, appointed 
at the spring meeting, presented certain plans 
for the avoidance of confusion in the matter 
of collecting and recording sub-chapter sub- 
scriptions, and urged a closer relationship be- 
tween the standing committee on sub-chapters, 
the college electors and the electors of sub- 
chapters. . 

The nominating committee was then elected, 
consisting of Mrs. Fitz Gerald, Miss Warren 
and Mrs. Doty. 

Miss Lockwood was re-elected chairman of 
the standing committee on sub-chapters with 
power to choose her own committee [names 
will be printed in annual report]. 

The speakers committee reported plans for 
an active campaign this winter and asked to 
have sent to them any applications for help 
in the form of a speaker or address on settle- 
ment work. 

The reports of the head workers of the New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston settlements will 
be printed in full in the annual report. 

Mrs. Parsons, as chairman of the committee 
on fellowships, announced that the two fel- 
lowships voted at the May meeting of the 
electoral board for the year 1902-1903 have 


been awarded to Miss Frances A. Kellor and 
Miss Lydia G. Chace. Miss Kellor is a gradu- 
ate in law of Cornell University, class of ’97, 
She has also been a graduate student in the 
department of sociology of Chicago University. 
She is the author of a text-book entitled “In- 
ductive Sociology,” and has also published sev- 
eral magazine articles on special sociological 
investigations, notably on the criminal woman. 
Her subject for investigation during the year 
is employment bureaus for women in New 
York and Chicago. She will reside at Hull 
House and the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment and at the New York Settlement. 

Miss Chace is a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, class of 1900. In 1901 she took her mas- 
ter’s degree at Brown University. Her subject 
for investigation will be the physical defects 
of New York public school children. She will 
live at the New York College Settlement and 
will probably confine her investigations to the 
5th school district, the district in which the 
Settlement is located, and of whose local 
school board Miss Williams, the Settlement’s 
head worker, is a member. 

Both Miss Kellor and Miss Chace were mem- 
bers during the past summer of the summer 
school of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. 

The committee on fellowships also reported 
that a paper was written by Miss Sayles, the 
Association’s fellow in 1901-1902, on the hous- 
ing conditions of Jersey City, her subject of 
investigation for the year, and published in the 
July number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. This 
paper did not contain the full results of Miss 
Sayles’ investigation, and both the editor of 
the Annals and the committee on fellowships 
think the full results ought to be published. 
The editor of the Annals states that he will 
be glad to publish the report as a supplement 
to the Annals January number, providing the 
Association pay the cost of printing. The cost 
will be $400 for 3,000 copies, these copies to be 
distributed according to certain plans outlined 
by the committee. 

The committee on fellowships also stated 
that Miss Sayles, association fellow for 
1901-1902, had done excellent work. She is 
now employed in the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of New York City as sanitary inspector. 

The board moved that $400 be appropriated 
for the printing of Miss Sayles’ report in full 
in the January number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 
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Mrs. Simkhovitch, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the enlargement of the fellowship 
and scholarship idea, appointed at the May 
meeting, was not able to be present, but her 
report was read by the secretary. The com- 
mittee suggested that each chapter of the 
Association raise money each year or one fel- 
lowship or scholarship, or secure an endow- 
ment for fellowship, the work to be done at 
one of the Settlements of the Association pref- 
erably. The money should not be raised 
among the students, but if possible among 
interested in the furtherance of the 
economic work at the respective colleges. 

A committee of two was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and report at the spring meet- 
ing. 

A committee was also appointed to look up 
the matter of extending the Association in- 
terest in western colleges and if practicable to 
start new chapters. 

After a vote of thanks to our host, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 1 o’clock. 

SARAH GRAHAM TOMKINS, 
Secretary. 


those 


NOTES. 
The afternoon of October 25th was spent by 
the board of the C. S, A. in visiting some of 
the Philadelphia Settlements. 


Miss Sayles has written a most interesting 
summary and account of her work, to appear 
in the annual report of the C. S. A. soon to 
be issued. 

The editor records, with deep regret, the 
death of John F. O’Sullivan, A. F. of L. or- 
ganizer. He has been a friend of Denison 
House and could not well be spared to the 
cause of labor. Our deep sympathy is extended 
to the wife who, as many know, was well 
known to Chicago and Boston people. 

The work of renovating and fitting up the 
house next to the Philadelphia Settlement on 
Christian street is practically nearing comple- 
tion. The lower floor already looks most at- 
tractive with its tinted walls and black wood- 
work. The board appropriated $1,000 for this 
special work at the May meeting. 


WORK OF VASSAR STUDENTS. 


The work among the maids at Vassar Col- 
lege is carried on by three organizations, each 
taking a different phase of the work. 

The Chapter of the College Settlements 
Association has organized a system of classes, 
which the students teach. 


The classes, with 
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the exception of the dancing class, are held 
in the students’ rooms, so making it necessarv 
that the number be limited. We found that 
five or six in a class was as many as could he 
comfortably accommodated. The most popular 
among the classes were those which were 
purely for recreation, such as the dancing and 
embroidery classes, but French and German, 
as well as reading, writing anl arithmetic were 
studied and enjoyed. This year we have been 
asked to have a class in book-keeping, 

The Christian Association of the College has 
weekly meetings. One meeting each month 
is a prayer meeting, led by one of the stu- 
dents. Another is usually addressed by some 
member of the faculty upon some popular sub- 
ject. A third meeting is given over to having 
a generally good time, dancing, marching, 
playing games, and singing. The fourth meet- 
ing is led by one of the students, who gives 
an informal talk, which is intended to be of 
an interesting and practical nature, and to 
present to the maids those things which will 
broaden their interests. The attendance this 
year has been better than ever before, there 
being as many as sixty at the good-time meet- 
ing. A small room given over to the use of 
the chambermaids of one of the buildings is 
kept supplied with books and periodicals. 

The Students’ Association has charge of the 
scheme for the maids club house. This plan 
was started a little more than a year ago. It 
proposes that $20,000 should be raised to build 
and endow a club house for the maids, where 
they may meet for classic recreation and rest. 
Permission hag been granted by the trustees 
for such a house, and quite a little of the 
money has been raised. The students are much 
interested in it as they feel they can gain a 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge of 
social questions while in college. The maids 
are most enthusiastic, and especially at pres- 
ent, as we are starting to organize them into a 
self-governing club. 

The work has not only been of great pleas- 
ure to the students and the maids, but it has 
also aroused interest in the authorities of the 
college, as shown by certain improvements in 
the maids’ quarters. 

ELIZABETH FENNO UPTON, 
Vassar Undergraduate Elector. 


There are some men who toil to extract gold, 
but He labored to extract pity; the universal 
wretchedness was His mine. Sorrow all around 
was only an opportunity for constant kind- 
ness.—The Bishop in “Les Miserables.” 
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‘EDITORIAL. 





The indulgence of our readers who are 
identified with other settlements is unavoid- 
ably presumed upon once more in devoting so 
large a proportion of this issue of the paper to 
the interests of Chicago Commons. For years 
these pages have offered almost the only way 
this settlement has had of communicating with 
its supporters and friends, an we have been 
accustomed to issue a large supplement to the 
December number devcted wholly to its work. 
In broadening the scope of THk ComMons to 
include the interests of all other settlement 
and social service, it is our purpose to reduce 
the references to the work of “Chicago Com- 
mons” to a minimum, consistent with the fact 
that the entire financial responsibility and 
heavy deficit in publishing this monthly jour- 
nal is borne by the slender resources of this 
settlement. Another year, however, we hope 
to be able to relieve our readers of this dis- 
proportionate reference to our local interests. 
If the subscribers to this paper would help 
make it self-sustaining by co-operating to in- 
crease its circulation and advertising, they 
would nof only afford Chicago Commons 
needed relief, but serve the cause for which all 
settlements stand. 


Our readers will share our satisfaction over 
the announcement made on the last page that 
only $4,737 remains to be raised to clear the 
debt on the Chicago Commons building before 
the close of the year. To have permanently 
established at the very center of Chicago’s 
population the diversified work which expands 
not only reflexively but directly to other locali- 
ties both in the city and in many other states; 
to have acquired without encumbrance the 
plant which is valued by our auditor at $70,- 
768.92 on the building and $12,000 on the land, 
or, with the furnishing and equipment, $85,000 
in all; and to have started and maintained THE 
Commons without capital until its average 


monthly circulation exceeds 5,000 copies, have 
filled eight years very full of manifold work, 
of care that carped somewhat at times, and 
with fellowships deep and wide. 


The editor of Tuk Commons has the oppor- 
tunity of presenting such “social aspects of 
life and labor” as appear on his settlement 
horizon to as many of the 300,000 readers of 
the Chicago Daily News as scan its Saturday 
Evening editorial page. 


Books of Social Signiticance. 

The book lists are unusually full of titles of 
social interest and value, the contents of some 
of which we hope to indicate in brief descrip- 
tive reviews in subsequent numbers of Tuk 
Commons. Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, has 
added to his strong treatment of religious and 
educational subjects a little book on “Social- 
ism and Labor, and Other Arguments” (Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, 16mo, 80 cents net; de- 
livered 87 cents). “Some Ethical Phases of the 
Labor Question” are handled by Carroll D. 
Wright from the rare advantage of his point 
of view as’ U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
(American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
12mo, $1.00 net). Bishop Henry C. Potter ren- 
ders good service in his vigorous and incisive 
analysis of the industrial ethics of citizenship 
under a title of “The Citizen and the Indus- 
trial Situation” (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.00 
net, postage 10 cents). A study of the primi- 
tive Christian doctrines of earthly possessions 
in Dr. Orello Cone’s “Rich and Poor in the New 
Testament” is an important accession to the 
literature of Biblical sociology (Macmillan Co., 
8vo, $1.50 net). Prof. F. G. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, valuably contributed in the same line in 
his “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” as 
did Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the University of 
Chicago in his “Social Teachings of Jesus.” 

Descriptive of city conditions there are three 
notable volumes to report. Jacob A. Riis’, 
already well known, “The Battle with the 
Slum” (Macmillan Co.) and “The Leaven in a 
Great City;” Lilian W. Betts’ wonderfully real- 
istic forth-showing “of the advance of social 
life among the working people in New York, 
the influence of the altruists and_ the 
churches in the lives of those who ask for 
nothing but the opportunity to earn wages, 
and the needs of a great class who, maintain- 
ing home and social standards, add by the 
bravery and purity of their lives to the finan- 
cial, political and normal capital of the city.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 12 mo, $1.50 net.) 
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“Americans in Process,” edited by Robert A. 
Woods, is the title of another volume reporting 
the original investigations of the South End 
House, Boston, in American civic life as repre- 
sented in that city. It is announced for publi- 
cation early in the year. 

Prof. Charles Horton Cooley, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, writes with strength and 
originality of ““Human Nature and the Social 
Order,” duly emphasizing the first term of his 
title which has had all too slight emphasis at 
the hand of social theorists. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 8vo, $1.50 net.) The new president 
of Oberlin College, Henry Churchill King 
presses the sociological point of view into the 
discussion of theology in his lectures before 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology, pub- 
lished under the title of “Theology and the 
Social Consciousness.” (Macmillan Co., $1.25 
net.) “The Church and Its Social Mission” is 
another course of lectures delivered on the 
Baird foundation at Glasgow, by John Marshall 
Lang, of the University of Aberdeen, (New 
York. Thomas Whittaker). Dr. Josiah Strong 
has added another trenchant treatment of the 
religious aspects of the social movement, to 
the list of his widely read and influential 
little books, “The Next Great Awakening” (The 
Baker and Taylor Co. 12 mo. 75 cents), Rev. 
Wilber F. Crafts sketches the social aspects 
of religious progress in his “March of Christ 
Down the Centuries” (P. Anstadt & Sons, York, 
Penn. 12 mo. Cloth, 25 cents; paper, 10 cents). 
Social phenomena are very ably and empiri- 
cally subjected to psychological analysis and 
formulation by Denton J. Snider in two vol- 
umes on “Social Institutions’ and “The State.” 
(Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Sold by 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.50). There is no 
more practically valuable handling of the 
difficult and delicate subject of “The Social 
Evil,” than in the report prepared under the 
direction of The Committee of Fifteen, with 
special reference to conditions existing in New 
York City. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Its trust- 
worthy analysis of legislative and police reg- 
ulations, ancient, medieval, modern in all 
lands and among many _ peoples, makes 
it an invaluable book of reference. The 
application of socialism to the interpretation 
and progress of agricultural interests is the 
interesting task of A. M. Simons, editor of the 
International Socialist Review, in his compact 
and forceful little volume on “The American 
Farmer.” (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 50 
cents). In “American Municipal Progress,” 
Prof. Charles Zueblin of the University of 
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Chicago has given us chapters in municipal 
sociology, which add not only to the literature © 
of the subject, but will promote the practical 
work of the American League for Civic Im- 
provement, of which the author was the found- 
er and first president. The statistical supple- 
ment to James S. Dennis’ massive and unique 
volumes on “Christian Missions and _ Social 
Progress” is a valuable addition to that labor- 
ious work, whicn will prove to be a permanent- 
ly useful reference book, “Centennial Survey of 
Foreign Missions” (Fleming H. Revell Co. $4 
net). Three novels of note have social themes, 
“The Leopard’s Spots,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
is the special pleading of the white man’s bur- 
den under the negro problem. Henry Kitchell 
Webster, who early won deserved repute as 
the author of those striking stories of commer- 
cial life, ‘The Banker and the Bear” and 
“Calumet K,” has added to his influence and 
constituency of readers very markedly in 
“Roger Drake, Captain of Industry.” (Macmil- 
lan Co., 12 mo. $1.50). Charles M. Sheldon, 
whose romances of the religious life have been 
so widely circulated, has based his last story, 
“The Reformer,” on the housing problem as 
it is presented in the report of the Chicago 
City Homes Association on “Tenement House 
Conditions in Chicago,” the plates from which 
are used as illustrations. (The Advance Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago.) 


Teach the ignorant as much as you possibly 
can; society is culpable for not giving instruc- 
tion gratis, and is responsible for the night it 
produces. This soul is full of darkness, and 
sin is committed, but the guiity person is not 
the man who commits the sin, but he who pro- 
duces the darkness.—‘‘Les Miserables.” 
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CHICAGO COMMONS 
Its Work 


for the 





Ninth 





1902-19038. 


Grand Avenue and Morgan Street. 





Social Clubs for men and women, boys and girls. 
Gymnasium Classes and Baths for all. 
Choral Club, Children’s Chorus and Orchestra. 
Instruction in piano and other instruments. 
Educational classes and co-operation with evening public school. 
Day Nursery and Kindergarten. 
Penny Savings Bank. 
Public Library, cards and catalogues. 
District Visiting Nurse. 
Manual training. 
Cooking School for women and girls. 
Loom for weaving carpets and rugs. 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, with music, song, pictures, stories. 
All rooms open for recreation and socials, every Saturday evening. 





What it is and how Supported. 


ChicagoCommonsis a‘Social Settlement.’ located at the corner of Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. It was foundedin May, 1894, and is the home of a groupof people who want to 
share the life of the neighborhood, its comforts and discomforts, its privileges and responsi- 
bilities, its political, civic and personal duties and pleasures. They offer their home as a 
social center for the neighborhood. where they desire to be friends, fellowcitizens, neighbors 

By the service of tne residents and other friends, who volunteer to teach classes, work 
with the clubs, or furnish “the talent” for social entertainments and public occasions. 

By the share which every class and club assumes in the expense of lighting, heating and 
caring for the rooms. 

By the gifts of the friends of the work toward the cost of the summer camp and outings, 
support of assistants, printing and otherincidental expenses. 

The whole work of Chicago Commons is dependent upon the volunteer co-operation of its 
friends in and outside of the neighborhood. Ithas had no endowments, and needs what every 
one can do to help. 
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Clubs, Classes and Social Occasions 
OCTOBER 1902 to JUNE 1903 











DOMESTIC SCIENCE: Miss Bonn, Director, 

CookInG:—Adult, every evening except Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 

Children (10 to 14 years) Every afternoon except Saturday, 4 p. m. 
Monday evenings during February free demonstration lessons 
will be given to women at 8 p. m. 

SEWING :—For girls (6 to 14 years) Saturday, 9 a. m. 

DRESSMAKING:—On application. 

KITCHEN GARDEN:—Monday, 3:45 p.m. Muss BRADLEY. 
BATTENBERG AND EMBROIDERY—Friday 9 a.m. 8 p.m. Miss HAMILTON 
MANUAL TRAINING: Mr. LAUGHLIN AND Mr. MCLEAN. 
Boys:—Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 7:30 p.m.Saturday 9 a.m 
GIRLSs:— Monday, 4 p. m. 






































Fees—1o cents per month in advance. 
GYMNASIUM: 
Adult—Mr. Topp, Director. 
Monday, Italian Young Men; Tuesday, Young Men; 
Wednesday, Young Men; Friday, Young Women. 

Class work begins at 8 p. m. and includes calisthenics, apparatus 
work and games. Individual work may be had half an hour before 
the class. A nominal fee is asked, and some form of gymnasium 
suit is required. 

Boys—H. F. Burt, Director. 
Boys:—(12 to 14) Saturday, 10:30 a. m. (8 to 12) Wednesday 4 p. m. 
Working Boys Class:—Thursday 7:30 p. m. 
Italian Boys:—Saturday, 9 a. m,. 






















Girls:—(8 to 14) Tuesday, 4 p. m. 
Fees:—10 cents per month, 25 cents for working boys. 
SOCIAL CLUBS: 

Woman’s Club:—Tuesday 2 p.m. Mrs. Conanv, President. 

Mothers’ Meeting:—Friday evening. Miss STONE. 

Shakespeare Club:—Tuesday, 8 p.m. Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Progressive Club of Young Women:—Monday 8 p. m. 

Girls’ Junior Progressive Club:—Tuesday 8 p.m. Miss TAyor. 

Girls’ Clubs:—(8 to 14) Monday, Thursday, Friday, 4 p. m. and 
Monday, 7:30 p. m. 

Community Club:—For Men, daily, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 
Weekly meeting Thursday, 8 p. m. 

Young Men’s Club:—Thursday, 8 p. m. 

Boys’ Clubs:—Every evening, 7;30. Mr. Burr. 
Applications to join Boys’ Clubs, Manual Training and Children’s 
xsymnasium received Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 

EDUCATIONAL; 
Music:—Adult Chorus, Wednesday 8 p.m. Mr. Gorpon, Director. 
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Children’s Chorus, Wednesday 4 p.m. MIss SPRAGUE. 
Stringed Orchestra training will be given on demand by Mr. NEWELL. 
Piano, Wednesday afternoon and evening. Miss HAWKINS. 
Saturday afternoon and evening. Miss Hyrss. 
Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo—Wednesday afternoon and evening. Mr. 






NEWELL. 
Violin;—Wednesday afternoon and evening. Miss GARFIELD. 
Fees; Adult Chorus, 25 cents a month. Instrumental, 50 cents an 







hour. Class instructions 25 cents a lesson. 





ArtT:—Drawing, Water Color, Mechanical Drawing, Wednesday. 





Fees; 50 cents for 10 lessons, in advance. 





ITALIAN-ENGLISH:—Every evening at 7:30 p.m. Miss Pnrivips and 
Mrs. RICKETTS. 








ELocutTion:—Children, Tuesday, 4 p.m. Mrs. CRAWFORD. 
Adults, Tuesday, 8 p.m. Mrs. CRAWFORD. 
Fees:—50 cents for 10 lessons in advance 






NOTE—The educational classes aim only to supplement the privileges offered at the Free 
Evening Public Schools and other educational centers. All desiring lo avail themselves 
of the popular educational advantages offered in the evening c)asses or correspondence 
courses by the Lewis Institute, Madison and Robey streets, the Armour Institute of 
Technology. 33d and Armour streets, The Athenaeum 18 Van Buren street, Association 
College, 153 La Salle street, will be advised and put in -ommunication with the repre- 

sentatives of these institutions by Miss WAUGH. 









Other Features and Occasions. 


KINDERGARTEN AND TRAINING SCHOOL—Daily, except Satur- 
day and Sunday, from g to 12a.m. The Kindergarten is held for 
children under 7, Miss STONE, director. The school is under the 
management of the Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School, Mrs. Bertha 

Hofer Hegner, principal. The training school classes for kindergarten 

teachers are held four afternoons each week, from Monday to Thursday 

















MATHEON DAY NURSERY—163 Morgan street, one door south of 
"Chicago Commons, Miss IpA NoETzEL, matron. The nursery is open 
daily, except Sunday, from 6:30 a. m. to 6:30 p. m. for the children of 
working or sick mothers. Provision is made for lunch at noon and for 
the sleep, play and safekeeping of the children; charge 5 cents a day. 











MOTHERS’ MEETING—A meeting is held by Miss Stone, director of 
the kindergarten, every Friday evening, in the kindergarten rooms for 
the mothers of the neighborhood, to give them a pleasant and restful 
evening in each others company, and to afford help in the care and 






training of their children. 





PENNY PROVIDENT BANK OF CHICAGO—For the safe keeping of 
small savings. Deposits of one cent to $5.00 will be received by MiIss 
INGLIs at Chicago Commons, every Tuesday from 2 to 6 and 7 to 8 p. 


No money will be received or paid out at other times. Bank books 





ml. 










































drawing interest will be given on deposits of $5.00 and over. 
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PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON—Every Sunday, 3:30 p. m. 
Varied and interesting program, musical, literary, stereopticon, and 
descriptive of different lands and people, aimed to please and profit 
those of all ages and nationalities. Families especially invited to come 


together. Children under 12 admitted only with adults. 






















FREE FLOOR LECTURE COURSE AND DISCUSSIONS:—Every 

Tuesday evening, 8:15 to 1o p. m. Present day industrial and eco- 
nomic questions will be discussed each week by well qualified speakers. 
Open to both men and women. 


| 

| 

| 
SEVENTEENTH WARD COMMUNITY CLUB;—Social, reading and re- | 
creation rooms open every evening to members and guests introduced | 
| 

| 

| 






| by them, 7;30 to 10;30 p. m. Special entertainment provided every Sat- 

| urday evening. Lectures on departments of the city government and 
other municipal interests will be given the last Thursday evening in 
every month by city officials and other specialists. 
















| ORCHESTRAS—Two neighborhood orchestras meet at the house weekly, 
one under Mr. Schow’s directorship, on Monday evenings, another 
under Mr. Swanson’s leadership, Wednesday evening. 


| HAND LOOM—For weaving Carpets, Rugs, or Curtains, may be used on 
application to Mrs. CARR. 


VISITING NURSE—Miss McPHEETERs, representing the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Chicago. Calls for her services will be received at 
Chicago Commons, Telephone Monroe 1030, or at Michaelson’s drug 
store. 116 N. Center avenue, Telephone Monroe 403. The nurse will 
attend free all persons unable to pay for her services, but any patient 
who can do so will be expected to pay from 5 to 25 cents a visit. This 
money is used in the charity work of the Association. 


OPEN-HOUSE SATURDAY EVENINGS—AIl the public rooms are re- 
served on Saturday evenings for free entertainments and social occas- 
ions. Everyone welcome. Come to the neighborhood parlor first to 

meet, the residents and each other. 















ROOMS ARE OFFERED for private gatherings, weddings and other fam- 
ily festivals, parties and social occasions, special meetings of neighbor- 
hood organizations, trades unions and churches. Apply at the office 
of Mr. Todd as long in advance as possible. No rent is charged, anly 
a share in the expense of maintenance is expected. 







THE NEIGHBORHOOD PARLOR is open all day and evening for the 


free use of the neighbers, who are invited to come in to read or rest 
and meet each other or the residents. 
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P. F. PETTIBONE & CO, PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO COMMONS PROSPECTS. 


To Close This Year Free of Debt. 
Auditor's valuation of plant $85,000 
Total liabilities on Sept. 1, 1902...........$16,727 
Reduction by payments from Sept. to Dec.. 4,540 
Balance due on notes and current accounts. 12,187 
Amount subscribed or guaranteed by friends, 7,450 
4,737 


WORK 


Remainder of debt to be raised in Dec..... 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE SETTLEMENT 
NEXT YEAR. 
Maintenance of building, $200 per month. . . $2,400 
Day Nursery, rental and support, $100per mo, 1,200 
Full service of six paid residents, $325 per mo, 3,800 
Summer camp, outing and playground 1,100 
Stenography, printing and periodical 760 
Unclassified and special expense account... 600 


Estimated expense for 1903, per month, $830.$9,960 


Besides the gratuitous services of twelve resident 
and many non-resident workers, and the receipt of 
$1,800 annually toward the maintenance of the 
work from all the settlement and neighborhood 
organizations sharing its privileges, Chicago Com- 
mons’ sole dependence for its support is upon the 
Jarger and smaller contributions of its friends, not 
only in Chicago but throughout the country. To 
plan for the year’s work and avoid a deficit at its 
close, we need to receive most of the subscrip 
tions in December or January, with some assurance 
when their payment may be expected. 


Our Ninth Winter’s Work. 


The announcement to our neighbors of what 
is going on at the house this winter, repro- 
duced in the four preceding pages, will give 
in brief space and graphic form a realistic ana 
suggestive idea of our settlement service. We 
are depending entirely upon it to give the in- 
formation of our work needed to elicit its 
support next year. When the debt is paid, we 
expect to commemorate the achievement and 
what it stands for by an illustrated descrip- 
tive souvenir of the building and the social 
service of which it is the center. 

BURYING THE POLITICAL HATCHET t!NDER A LOVE 
FEAST. 

The reception given Mr. and Mrs. McMana- 
man after the official assurance of his election 
to the Legislature by 526 votes majority, was 
not only the event of the month, but one of the 
most inspiringly hopeful occasions ever en- 
joyed at Chicago Commons. The Independent 
was congratulated by both the Republican and 
Democratic aldermen of our ward, the Repre- 
sentative of the Legislative Voters’ League, the 
Municipal Voter’s League, the Referendum and 


| 


Public Ownership Leagues, and by hosts of 

friends old and new. The blending of those of 

different nationality, party, sect and condition 

in the new bonds of social faith and fellow- 

ship begets the hope of making independent 

politics a patriotic basis for social unification. 
SOME GIVINGS OF THANKS. 

Thanksgiving united the kindergartens of 
the public school and the Commons in happy 
array within our big circle, rallied around our 
resident visiting nurse thirty convalescent 
children whom she had nursed through typhoid 
fever, gathered many groups for parties and 
united Italian, Armenian, and American 
churches with the Tabernacle in the giving of 
thanks. 

Our Woman's Club is rejoicing over a “linen 
shower” which filled their’'new chest to over- 
flowing with material for the visiting nurse 
and resident physician. Two of the residents 
have successfully established a clothing ex- 
change through which clothes sent in by out- 
side friends are sold at rates which help the 
very poor without making them the recipients 
of charity. 

Trade Talks and Economic Lectures. 
WITH QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS. 
CHICAGO COMMONS FREE FLOOR! 
Grand Ave. and Morgan St. 

Every Tuespay EvENrnG, 8:15 to 10 o'clock sharp, 
TOPICS AND SPEAKERS FOR DECEMBER. 
Dec. 2. “How a Twentieth Century Newspaper 
is Made.” Stereopticon talk, W. B. Cor- 

win, of the Chicago American. 

Dec. 9. “Our State Board of Arbitration,” 
Frederick W. Job, Chairman of the Board. 

Dec. 16. “The Social Waste of Child Labor,” 
by Miss Jane Addams, Hull House. 

Dec. 23. “Moral Issues in the Labor Move- 
ment,” Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, editor 
“American Weekly.” 

Dec. 30. “Child Labor in Illinois,’ Mrs. 8S. 8. 
Van der Vaart, Chairman Federated Indus- 
trial Women’s Clubs. 

Chicago Commons Free Floor is a friendly 
conference for men and women interested in eco- 
nomic problems, and hoping for the betterment 
of industrial conditions and relations through 
the education of all the people, and the tolerant 
respect for each other’s opinions, 

SELF IMPOSED REGULATIONS OF 

All sides. No favors to any. 
to the point. One at a time, Three minutes 
apiece. Keep your temper or be still. Don’t 
think you know it all. Be fair. Trust the truth. 
All freely welcome. 


DISCUSSION. ‘ 
Stick strictly ¥ 





